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physics will be gratified to find that Signore Juvalta also recog- 
nizes the limitations of his method, and they will be thankful to 
him for having conducted them thus far, to what he considers 
to be the limits of human reason, so considerately and so wisely. 

W. J. Roberts. 
University College, Cardiff. 

The Herbert Spencer Lecture, delivered at Oxford March 9, 
1905, by Frederick Harrison, M. A., Hon. Fellow, Wadham 
College. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1905. Pp. 30. 

It was in accordance with the fitness of things that the first 
of the Herbert Spencer lectures should be delivered by a friend 
and admirer of Mr. Spencer, one who is, moreover, a thinker 
thoroughly qualified by philosophical equipment and sympathy 
to justly appreciate his work. Mr. Harrison tells us .that he 
enjoyed the philosopher's friendship for forty years. And he 
devotes the first pages of his lecture to personal reminiscences. 
He expresses the admiration which he felt for Spencer's "grand 
intelligence, for his tenacious devotion to duty, and his truly mar- 
velous perseverance," and his belief that at Spencer's death Britain 
lost its most "prominent" philosopher — a philosopher who, in 
spite of difficulties of all kinds, succeeded in achieving "all that 
he purposed, and perhaps all that he was capable of doing." 

His purpose, what he deliberately set before himself, was a 
"Synthesis of Knowledge — a Science of the Sciences — a System 
whereby all human ideas, scientific, moral, and social, could be 
harmonized in one dominant concatenation or correlation." It 
was a splendid ideal, and Mr. Harrison pays a tribute to the "mag~ 
nificent vision," although sceptical regarding the possibility of 
its realization. He points out that there are serious gaps in 
Spencer's work. There is no systematic treatment nor even a 
sketch of the Inorganic Sciences — Mechanics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry — nor is there a continuous theory of general history. 
The continuous history of human civilization was to him a sealed 
book; and he "so misread such pages as he ever opened that we 
can hardly wish it had been otherwise." 

But the lecturer finds in the Synthetic System a still more serious 
defect. He doubts whether its very basis is on sound philo- 
sophical lines. Its fundamental conception is evolution, the final 
definition of which ran thus : "Evolution is an integration of matter 
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and concomitant dissipation of motion, during which the matter 
passes from a relatively indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
relatively definite, coherent heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation." 

In the first place, Mr. Harrison urges, if science is concerned 
only with evolution, it is "simply the law of the processes of 
Change. But the laws of stability, of permanence, are equally 
essential and dominant ; indeed, they come prior to laws of change. 
Using the terms in their true philosophic breadth, Order precedes 
Progress, determines it, and regulates it. Progress is evolution 
out of Order. That is to say, the course of every development 
is irrevocably determined when the primordial type is constituted." 

In the second place, is any one set of principles adequate to the 
task of explaining phenomena and coordinating all the sciences? 
Can a formula which explains "the evolution of the Horse and of 
Man in terms of the evolution of the Milky Way and the Nebula 
of Orion be a fertile organum of thought"? Does it advance us 
much to be furnished with "a set of formulas which profess equally 
to explain the rotation of the earth and the French Revolution, 
the pressure of the atmosphere and the growth of the moral 
sense"? Comte is nearer the truth in holding that each general 
science has its own logic and its own generalization. And, in 
fact, Spencer never succeeds in applying his formula. Like 
Hobbes, he abandons his "materialistic" basis when he comes to 
discuss ethics and sociology. The proposition, "Throughout the 
universe, in general and in detail, there is an unceasing redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion," is a mere assertion. And it appears 
paradoxical that it should be made by one "who is so keen a be- 
liever in the relativity of knowledge, so ruthless an antagonist 
of all dogmatizing about the Absolute or Unconditional Exist- 
ence." Mr. Harrison finds no fault with Spencer for ignoring the 
work of metaphysicians and theologians. Yet surely, in a "knowl- 
edge completely unified," their experiences claim a place. 

It would be interesting to apply the principles of the Spencerian 
system to itself as a body of knowledge. For example : all growth, 
it maintains, is towards a definite, coherent heterogeneity ; but the 
final conception of the Synthetic Philosophy is an indefinite, in- 
coherent abstraction. 

David Phillips. 

Cardiff. Wales. 



